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HOW TO TAME PET BIRDS. 

William Kidd, the well-known English natural- 
ist, has written some beautiful articles about '' Birds," 
and the secret of attaching the tender-hearted little 
creatures to those who possess them. This secret 
is what he calls " Natural Magic," or sympathy, and 
by the exercise of it he assures us that all the sing- 
ing birds, and a great variety of others that are not 
gifted with song, but 
are nevertheless pets 
of the children and 
the household, and 
pass their lives with 
them, imprisoned in 
golden cages, could be 
made to love their 
keepers with an al- 
most human affection, 
to express it in a most 
charming mannei. 
There are thousands 
of such birds in this 
countr)^ that never 
knew a green field, or 
reveled among the 
apple blossoms and 
garden flowers, or 
sang their ti7'a liras 
in the tree tops to the 
rising sun ; and he 
is but a cheap sort of 
man to my thinking, 
who, in thoughtful 
moments, can con- 
template their unnat- 
ural condition with- 
out ruffling his own 
feathers. This view 
of the case, however, 
is too pathetic to 
dwell on, except in 
poetr)^ whose high of- 
fice it is to avenge the 
inarticulate as well as 
the articulate wrongs 
of the universe, and 
to throw the divine 
charm of sympathy 
over all created ob- 
jects. Still, we ought 
to do what we can to 
sweeten the captivity 
ofour pet birds, which 
are very sensitive to 
kindness, and capable 
of a most exquisite 
emotional enjo)^ment. 
Few persons are cog- 
nizant of the tender 
sensibilities which lie 
hidden in a little bird's 
heart, ready at the 
first accredited touch 
of kindness to burst 
out into responsive 
melodies ; and it does 
one good to hear how 
eloquently and with 
what unaffected love 
Mr. Kidd pleads for 
them. For although 
there is a bird in al- 
most every house it is 
mostly a dumb bird 
as to its affections, 
and often as to its 
song, and is made so 
b}^ neglect and priva- 
tion and exposure ; 

and Mr. Kidd assures us that some birds are so in- 
tensely magnetic to human sympathy, that if they 
find themselves forsaken by those who aforetime 
noticed and petted them, they will often die " heart- 
broken." 

We, like Mr. Kidd, confess to a genuine love for 
birds — and indeed for most animals, especially dogs 
and horses. Birds and dogs, however, are the most 
common pets, and the former are especially dear to 
every lover of nature, and every one who has a good 
heart. Animals are also excellent judges of charac- 
ter. They never make a mistake. It is with them 
an instinct, and they know who are their friends, and 



who are their foes, much more unerringly than most 
men do. Charles II. always suspected the man that 
his dogs growled at, and had him watched. 

Whilst some birds, however, are of the tenderest 
nature, and seem as if they cannot live without human 
love, there are others which no kindness nor delica- 
cies, no petting, nor coaxing, can move from their im- 
perturbable stoicism. One can get along with pets 
of this class bv treatinof them with coldness and ne- 
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gleet. They are like spoiled children in this respect, 
who, if you want to be friends with them, put on in- 
solent airs, and make rude speeches — but if you take 
no nqtice of them and let them see that you do not 
care for them, will presently come toddling to your 
knees and invoke your regard by all sorts of cunning 
expedients. But it is difl'erent with canaries, black- 
birds, thrushes, larks, mocking-birds, and even par- 
rots, Av^iich last, although dainty in their choice of 
friends, are capable of strong and endearing attach- 
ments. 

Kindness should be uniformly shown, however, 
to dumb animals, as well as to human creatures, for 



we are all very mysteriously and very intimately re- 
lated, and the more love we have, the more life we 
have : 

"He liveth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who made us 
He made and loveth all." 

This plea for kindness, therefore, to birds, cannot 
be very well out of place in a journal which is devo- 
ted to a love of the 
beautiful, to refine- 
ment, and to civiliza- 
tion. Even good peo- 
ple, generall}^ speak- 
ing, do not care suffi- 
ciently for the little 
songsters, who, al- 
though in a perpetual 
prison, sing so sweet- 
ly and so ceaselessly 
of the green fields and 
woods, to make their 
keepers glad and mer- 
ry. Mr. Kidd would 
have them treated 
like dear friends, and 
so assuredly would 
we. You who have 
not been very observ- 
ant, think, perhaps, 
that your favorite 
bird is incapable of 
returning love for 
love. But try him. 
Let him feel that he 
is at home in your 
large parlors, and ma}^ 
even nestle and sing 
among the flowers if 
he pleases. And that 
he may do so you 
must open the little 
fellow's cage — han- 
dle him often and ten- 
derly, and if you love 
him he will soon find 
it out. Press his soft 
breast, and his little , 
gentle head against 
)^our cheek. Put your 
lips to his beak in all 
trust and confidence, 
and 3^ou will soon see 
how he will respond 
to your caresses. He 
has the quickest eye 
and ear in the house 
— be sure of that! 
And if you are accus- 
tomed to feed him, 
and to open his cage 
door in the morning 
at breakfast time, the 
moment he hears your 
footstep — and he will 
be first to hear it — 
he will chirp and chirp 
and flutter about the 
cage, hopping here 
and there in great ex- 
citement — now upon 
his swing, now upon 
his rest, and now fly- 
ing at the bars in his 
eagerness to greet 
)^ou, and be at liberty 
in his fine house. We 
had a canary Avho act- 
ed precisel}^ in this 
manner, and he was 
not afraid he should be hurt. To us it is a beautiful 
sight to see a pet bird at large in a room, and friendly 
with the occupants. And it is quite as much of a 
treat to see Dick eating his choice bits of sponge- 
cake, of egg, or picking "grunsel," fresh gathered for 
him that morning from the garden lawn, as it is for 
Dick to eat and be happy. Those who have not tried 
this experiment, but mean to do it, will find ample 
reward in the new life and happiness of the bird and 
the family. Mr. Kidd says he made a journey into 
the North of England one year, and won the name 
of " bird tamer," as well as naturalist, by the number 
of friends that he taught how to make their pet birds 
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love them. We are quite sure that he did a good and 
a very acceptable thing — eniargmg and elevating 
many hearts and earning their gratitude. 

Birds are poets' darlings, and it is as natural for 
them to love birds as to think in music, and utter 
themselves in melody. They have inspired some of 
the most exquisite and musical of their songs — Shel- 
ley's " Ode to a Skylark," for example. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that they should be so chary of them 
when they once possess them. We used to visit 
"one of the vermin," as he profanely denominated 
himself and his sacred brothers of the Holy Guild, 
— at his beautiful residence at Hargate Hill, near 
Rotherham, in Yorkshire, during the latter years of his 
brave, manly, and fruitful life. He was proud of his 
house, his garden, his grounds, his fishponds, his 
pony and chaise, his great St. Bernard's dog, and his 
canary-bird — especially the last — and his pride was 
pardonable because he bought his estate with his 
own hard-earned money. This man was Ebenezer 
Elliott, the "Corn Law Rhymer," as he loved to be 
called — the genuine poet, as the world 
loves to call him — and whose bio- 
grapher and friend this present writ- 
er was. He used to sit in the porch 
of his house, amongst the honey- 
suckles and bees, and read and write 
there at times. He was always dress- 
ed, when at home, in a suit of blue, 
crowning his venerable gray head 
even with a blue cap. His garden 
was "enclosed," and flowers were as 
Aveeds in that wilderness of sweets. 
The Yorkshire hills, the monument 
and woods of Wentworth — seat of 
the Lords Fitzwilliam — and a pros- 
pect of open lands, farms and vil- 
lages for a hundred miles and more 
lay stretched before his eyes like a 
panorama, and could be seen also 
from his parlor windows. He had a 
favorite canary, the door of whose 
cage was always open except at 
night, and the pretty bird would fly 
to him in the garden, and enjoy the 
sunshine as it nestled on the old 
man's shoulder. At meal times it 
flew about the room, or pecked 
crumbs from the table ; but it was 
sure to end by settling near the 
poet, and very often it would en- 
sconce itself upon his head among 
the gray hairs. Miss Fanny Elliott 
was a great favorite of Dick's, and 
used to play, and sing, and talk to 
him. But he loved the poet, and 
when he was carried out and laid in 
Darfield Churchyard, Dick seemed 
to know that the old bard would sing 
no more, and that he should see him 
no more ; for he put his little heart 
into mourning, and refused to be 
comforted, nor could he any more be 
induced to warble the old melodies 
which had so enchanted his dead 
friend. It was a touching tribute to 
the memory of the poet, who loved 
all the lesser people of nature, to 
whom we only allow instinct, while 
we arrogate reason to ourselves. — January Searle. 



and yet the invention of young men is more lively 
than that of old, and imaginations stream into their 
minds better, and, as it were, more divinely. Natures 
that have much heat, and great and violent desires 
and perturbations, are not ripe for action till they have 
passed the meridian of their years : as it was with 
Julius Caesar and Septimus Severus, of the latter of 
whom it is said, ' Jiiveniutejn cgit erro'lbiis, idio furor- 
zbns plenani ' (He passed his youth full of errors, of 
madness even), and 3^et he was the ablest emperor, al- 
most, of all the list; but reposed natures may do well 
in youth, as is seen in Augustus Caesar, Cosmus 
Duke of Florence, Gaston de Foix, and others. On 
the other side, heat and vivacity in age is an excel- 
lent composition for business. Young men are fitter 
to invent than to judge, fitter for execution than for 
counsel, and fitter for new projects than for settled 
business ; for the experience of age, in things that 
fall within the compass of it, directeth them — but in 
new things abuseth them. The errors of 3^oung 
men are the ruin of business; but the errors of aged 
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" The art of growing old gracefully is given to but 
few," says some old writer, and the experience of 
mankind confirms the saying. As a rule the old are 
disliked, and that they are so is quite as often their 
fault as their misfortune. They claim too much on 
the score of age, which is no more to be respected 
than youth, and only to be respected when it has 
outgrown and lived down the follies of youth. 
"There is no fool like an old fool." The proverb is 
a biting one, but it bites the young as well as the old ; 
for where there are no young fools there can be no 
old ones. If youth could only foresee, and age would 
only remember, there would be no antipathy between 
them, but the largest charity on the part of both. 

The difference between youth and age is well set 
forth in the weighty words of Bacon : " A man that 
is young in years may be old in hours, if he have lost 
no time ; but that happeneth rarely. Generally, youth 
is like the first cogitations, not so wise as the second ; 
for there is a youth in thoughts, as well as in ages ; 



WAITING AT THE STILE. 

men amount to but this, that more might have been 
done, or sooner. Young men, in the conduct and 
management of actions, embrace more than they can 
hold ; stir more than they can quiet ; fly to the end, 
without consideration of the means and degrees ; pur- 
sue some few principles which they have chanced 
upon absurdly ; care not to innovate, which draws 
unknown inconveniences ; use extreme remedies at 
first ; and that, which doubleth all errors, will not 
acknowledge or retract them, like an unsteady horse, 
that will neither stop nor turn. Men of age object 
too much, consult too long, adventure too little, re- 
pent too soon, and seldom drive business home to 
the full period, but content themselves with a medi- 
ocrity of success. Certainly, it is good to compound 
employments of both ; for that will be good for the 
present, because the virtues of either age may cor- 
rect the defects of both ; and good for succession, 
that 3^oung men may be learners, while men in age 
are actors ; and, lastly, good for extreme accidents, 
because authority followeth old men, and favor and 
popularity youth. But, for the moral part, perhaps 
youth will have the preeminence, as age hath for 
the politic. A certain rabbin, upon the text, * Your 



3^oung men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dreani dreams,' inferreth that young men are admit- 
ted nearer to God than old, because vision is a clearer 
revelation ; and certainly, the more a man drinketh of 
the world, the more it intoxicateth ; and age doth 
profit rather in^the powers of understanding, than in 
the virtues of the will and affections. There be some 
have an over-early ripeness in their years, which 
fadeth betimes ; these are, first, such as have brittle 
wits, the edge whereof is soon turned; such was 
Hermogenes the rhetorician, whose books are ex- 
ceedingly subtle, who afterwards waxed stupid; a 
second sort is of those that have some natural dis- 
positions, which have better grace in )^outh than in 
age ; such as is a fluent and luxurious speech, which 
becomes youth well, but not age ; so Tully saith of 
Hortensius, ' Idem inanebat, 7ieqtie idem decebat ; ' (He 
remained the same, but with the advance of yea?^s was 
not so becoming). The third is of such as take too 
high a strain at the first, and are magnanimous more 
than tract of years can uphold ; as was Scipio Afric- 
anus, of whom Liv}^ saith in effect, 
' Wl/nna p7'imis cedebant / ' (The close 
was unequal to the beginning.") 

Women grow old with a better 
grace than men, or, what is the same 
thing, as far as others are concerned, 
with a lesser loss of grace than men. 
No woman ever grows old willingl}^ 
of course : still, women do grow old, 
and often to advantage. Age makes 
them artists, at all events ; for, really, 
the skill with which they conceal 
their age amounts to art, as fine art 
as that which the painter practices in 
la3nng his colors on canvas. Not 
that women paint — we insinuate 
nothing of the sort — but that they 
somehow revive their lost roses and 
lilies. With one it is Dress which 
casts the glamor of youth about her; 
with another it is Style ; with a third 
it is Wit. No woman of mind need 
appear old, and ver3^ few women of 
mind do, and when the3^ do it is be- 
cause they choose to, and not because 
the3^ must. Some of the most de- 
lightful women in the world are old 
women, whom the world will persist 
in believing 3^oung. There is a bou- 
quet about them, as there is about 
old wine — the precious, priceless 
flavor of perfect womanhood. 

There have been, and are, charm- 
ing old men, but unless our experi- 
ence has been an exceptional one, 
the3^ are far less common than 
charming old women. If we com- 
pare old men to wine, it can onl3^ be 
to port which has grown crust3^ It 
would be more just, in man3^ cases, 
to compare them to vinegar. There 
ma3^ be occult reasons for their acid- 
ity ; if so, a wiser head than our own 
must puzzle them out. The world, 
the poets teach us, 

" Is a world of sweets and sours." 

We wish they would tell us wh3^ so 
many elderly American gentlemen spend their da3^s 
in collecting and bottling up these sours ! 

The most acidulous specimen of humanity we ever 
encountered was an old fossil of the Revolutionar3^ 
period. He lived in what had been, and refused to 
countenance what was. Ever3^thing about him was 
antiquated. He wore the old three-cornered hat of 
the last centur3', the old quieu, the old white neck- 
cloth, the old knee-breeches, and the old high-heeled 
shoe, with its silver buckles. He was a queer old 
Guy to the children of the town in which he lived, 
who certainly had many reasons for not liking him. 
One was his long cane, with which their backs were 
well acquainted ; another was his sharp, ferret3^ eyes 
and hard cross face. It was pitiable to watch this 
sour old man, surrounded, at a safe distance, b3^ a 
crowd of children, and to listen to the nicknames 
which the3^ showered upon him — "Old Pickles," 
" Granddaddy Grim," and the like. Still more pitiable 
was the rage into which they threw him, and which, 
we are persuaded, hastened his end. AVe can see this 
now, but we could not then, for we were young, and 
he was old ; and when did Ma3^ ever understand De- 
cember, or December May? 



